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From the Sabbath School Herald. 
MATILDA, OR THE BIBLE CLASS. 

Mr. Epiror,—If you should think the following 
narrative (for the truth. of which, the writer can 
vouch,) will in any measure contribute to your 
laudable design, you are at liberty to insert it in 
your vaiuable: periodical. 

The writer of this article spent the summer of 
1813 in a small village in the interior of the State 
of New-York. The inhabitants had been for some 
time destitute of the instituted means of grace, and 
the consequence was,—as it ordinarily is,—that 
the people, both parents and children, had dismiss- 
ed from their minds the concerns of eternity. All, 
nearly to an individual, had gone in pursuit of earth- 
ly pleasures and sinful gratifications. The Sab- 
bath was profaned to an affecting degree, and the 
days of the week were consumed to an alarming 
extent, in parties, routs, and balls. 
the writer was located in the village, a dancing 
school was commenced at a public house, a few 
doors from his lodgings. ‘Two or three times in a 
week, he was pained to the heart at witnessing the 
children. and youth of the village assembling at 
this haunt of dissipation, to.learn (as he was told) 

ood manners and a genteel deportment; and while 

was laboring in his study for the benefit of their 
souls, he was annoyed by the. sound of the viol and 
the voice of mirth. As the spirit of Paul was stirred 
within him at Athens, when he saw the whole city 
given to idolatry—so was the spirit of the writer 
stirred within. him when he saw the whole vil- 
lage in which he resided, given to amusement and 
dissipation. 

He resolved on an effort to change, through di- 
vine grace, the current of thought and objects of 
pursuit. He visited a number of the youth, and 
proposed to open a Bible class for their particular 
benefit. ‘This was the first, he believes, that was 
ever established in that State upon the present plan 
ofinstruction, although he had digested the plan 
and carried it into effect in the early part of 1812, 
in atown in Vermont, which was the first, so far 
ashe knows, that was established in New-England. 
One was, however, opened upon a similar plan the 
same season in Massachusetts. The proposal was 
accepted on the part of a number of the youth, and 
itwas found, that such were their engagements, 
that no day in the week could be devoted to this 
object with so. little sacrifice as one of the days on 
which the dancing school was held. ‘That day 
was accordingly fixed upon for the Bible class— 
and it became a time of trial to the youth, a season of 
separation and of conflict—not of hard words, but of 
troubled thoughts and tumultuous feelings. A 
company of young ladies were observed to walk 
hand in hand until they came to the place. where 
the Bible class was to be held, and there divide— 
4 part to go in and listen to the instructions of 
God’s word, the rest to proceed on to the hall of 
gaiety and merriment. Yor a while their feet in- 
clined in different directions, while their hands 
Were still united, and arguments and persuasives 
were employed on both sides... The division at 
length took place, and about twenty met for divine 
instruction. It was a solemn and interesting sea- 
son, and they all left apparently gratified, and 
Conscious of having chosen the better part. 

During the subsequent week, the young ladies 
who attended at the hall, made special inquiries 
relative to the Bible class, and confessed that they 
did not enjoy themselves as they had previously 
done, “‘ their usual number was so diminished, that 


Shortly after | 


they could not dance with any spirit.” Some of 
them obtained permission of their parents before 
the return of the day, to attend the Bible class, and 
others who could not, went to the hall with a heavy 
heart. ‘Phe father of Matilda had’ given his con- 
sent that she should attend the Bible class, provid- 
ded she would make the most of her time at the 
dancing school on other days. Matilda was the 
youngest of three daughters, about 13 years of age, 
and one of the most lovely and interesting little 
girls, that the writer recollectaever to have seen. 
Her taste was exquisitely nice; her ¢Sasibiliiy was 
acute: her understanding nearly matured, and her 
acquirements rich, far beyond her years. Thus 
uniting in her person all that could attract in na- 
ture, with a modesty which gave an enchanting ef- 
fect to every grace, Matilda was beheld and spoken 
of with admiration, by all who knew her. The 
writer more than once repeated to himself the fol- 
lowing lines of the poet, descriptive of a violet-— 
when he saw this little girl often approaching the 
house of instruction alone, and sometimes antici- 
pating the season by a full half hour. 


*¢ Down in a green and shady bed, 
A modest violet grew ; 

Its stalk was.bent, it hung its head,, 
As if to hide from. view. 


And yet it was a lovely flower,, 
Its colours bright and fair ; 

It might have graced a rosy bower, 
Instead of hiding: there. 


Yet there it was. content to bloom, 
In modest tints arrayed 5. 

And there it spread a. sweet perfume, 
Within the silent shade. 


Thien let me to the valley go, 
This pretty dower to see, 
That I may also learn to grow 

In sweet humility.” 


Another circumstance contributed not a little to 
the interest: which was felt on the part of Matilda. 
She was called at the age of eleven years, to follow 
the remains of an excellent mother to her long 
home, and thus. was left without a mother’s care 
and.a mother’s.counsel.~ Her sisters were sprightly 
and gay, and her father, who had been distinguished 
for his talents and reputation as a lawyer and a 
judge in his county, had fallen into habits of intem- 
perance, and his property he was rapidly dissipat- 
ing. These were the circumstances in which Ma- 
tilda appeared at the Bible class for the first time. 
Her attention and deportment were such as to dis- 
tinguish her from al] others, and it was soon visible, 
that truth was taking effect upon her lovely mind. 
When the application of truth was made, and there 
were appeals to the heart and concience, Matilda 
would turn aside to conceal the tears, which flowed 
down hercheeks. She became the subject of spe- 
cial prayer with her instructor, and he felt as though 
she would one day become a humble follower of the 
meek and lowly Jesus. She was, however, still 
under the necessity of attending the dancing school 
on other days, but they were days of trial and grief. 
She at length said to her older sister, “‘ I wish you 
to intercede with my father, and obtain. his consent 
for me to leave the dancing school. It does not 
appear to me that I can go there any. longer.” — 
Her sister objected to such a.course, and employed 
arguments to induce her to.abandon the proposal. 
But, said she, ‘do you.see no impropriety in my 
going to the Bible class and dancing school too ?” 
‘* By no means,” said her sister, ‘‘ they. are both 
consistent and proper in their place.” Said Matilda, 








“ you do not feel as I do about it—I shall not sustain | 


a part in both, and I wish you to speak to my. fa- 
ther, and make known to him my feelings.” Her 
sister consented to do so—but she coulif not gain, 





his. consent, and Matilda was compelled to attend, 


there, nor did she seem to regard any of the perform 
ances. Her teacher considered her attendance of 
no use to: herself, and @ serious embarrassment to 
hisschool. He therefore desired her father to take 
her away. Hedidso. Matilda was now at liberty 
to. make the Bible her principal study, and’ she im- 
proved every hour that could be afforded her. 
Her conversation and deportment were now such, 
as to prove embarrassing: to her sisters, who were 
desirous of participating in all the gaiety and 
hilarity of the village. “Yet they were naturally 
affectionate, and seemed to have a presentiment 
that Matilda wis preparing for a premature depart- 
ure from this world,—and such was the case. 
Early inthe week she complained of a distressing 
head-ache and a prostration of bodily stremgth. 
Her sisters desired her to lie down, and take medi- 
cine, but, she declined, saying, ‘ if I do, I shall ngt 
be able to attend the Bible class on Wednesday, 
and [ must attend that, for I do not know that 3 
shall ever attend another.” She accordingly attend 
ed, pale and sickly, yet lovely, solemn and tender. 
Alas, with what emotions would the teacher have 
addressed that youth and others had he known, 
that it was the last time she would come to that 
place of instruction, or that it was her own convic- 
tion, sheshould never meet him there again. She re- 
turned home, and on entering the house she said to 
her sister, ‘‘ there, I have been to the Bible class for 
the last time.” She continued much the same, 
until the Sabbath following, resisting all persuasion 
to lie down, or to take medicine. In the afternoon 
she appeared in the sanctuary, and never will the 
writer forget the intense interest she seemed to feel 
in the truths dispensed. Her eye was fixed on the 
speaker, her heart seemed to receive the impress of 
every sentence, and the varied emotions of hes 
breast were read iu her languid, yet charming 
countenance. On returning home, she said to her 
sister, “‘ I have been to meeting for the last time; 
I am now going to take my bed from which I shall 
never arise.” Her sister replied, ‘‘ Matilda, why 
do you talk so?’ ‘* Because, it is true,” said she. 
“« This is the bed on which our dear-mother died, 
and here I shall die.” She sunk rapidly by a 
disease which developed itself to be the lake fever. 
By the next day she had lost her reason. She had 
passed’ the bounds of medical aid, and all effort for 
her recovery was in vain. She continued speechless 
and apparently insensible, from ‘Fhursday until the 
Sabbath, when she opened her eyes, and asked her 
sister what.day it was 1-If it was not the Sabbath ? 
Being answered in the affirmative; she said, ‘ Is it 
the day they carry around bread. and wine ?’* 
“* Yes,” said her sister, ‘‘ and should you be pleased 
to be with them and partake?” ‘ Yes, but I 
never shall in this world ; I am soon to die,—I am. 
going to be with mother and Christ,—I have seen 
them—they appear lovely?” These were the last 
words she uttered, and then fell, as we hope and; 
trust, into the. embrace of her glorious Kord: 

Her death.and the extraordinary ciroumstances:. 
of it, made a deep impression upon all minds; the 
dancing school’ soon closed—the Bible class in- 
creased to the number of about fifty—individuals 
became impressed with a solemn sense of their sins, 
and although the writer was called off from his 
labours by sickness, these impressions were not lost, 
until they resulted in-a general-revival under the la- 
bors of his successor. 

In view of the facts here given, I would inquire 
of my young readers, if they would die the death of 


| Matilda, and-have their last-end like hers? Then 


they must, like her, renounce the sinful vanities of 
* The Lord’s Supper, not having been eelebrated in the vil-. 








but she resolutely declined taking any part when 





lage before, she did not know by what name the service was dis-. 
tinguished, or it had gone: from her memory. 
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the world, and choose the Saviour for their portion, 
and he will give them “ that goed part which shall 
never be taken away.” But if they refuse the 
Saviour in their,life time,and choose the way of the 
wicked, the Saviour will refuse them in death, and 
in judgment he will say unto them, * I know you 
not, depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, 
prepared for the devil and his angels.” 

‘I have a word to parents. Will you tempt your 
children to pursue a course, which if ever they be- 
come serious, they must forsake: and which if they 
do not forsake, they must bewail in death and 
through eternity ? 

‘l'o such as have the care of youthful souls com- 
mitted unto them, let me say—you haveto meet 
them at the bar of God? The Bible is given you as 
a means to prepare them and yourselves for a. happy 
and glorious resurrection. Beware, lest. the blood 
of souls,—of youthful immortals, be found upon 
your skirts. -N.N 
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For the Youth’s Companion. ‘ 
THE WINTER’S DAY. 
(Concluded from page 179, Vol. I11.] 

“* Mother,” said Charles, some days after the con- 
versation I have related, ‘‘ I have been thinking a 
great deal of what you told me a little while ago, 
and trying to find out some way of doing good to 
-some of the poor people near us; there is the fami- 

ily who live down at the corner of that little lane 
who are very poor and good people too.” 

‘* How do you know that they are, my dear?’ 
said Mrs. Austin, ‘‘ Because J asked George and 
James, and they told me; soI thought I would go 
there and talk to the children.” 

“* Well, I am glad you did; can you tell me any 
thing about them.” 

“O yes, a great deal, Mamma, and it has made 
me feel very sorry that I complained of the cold the 
other day. It was very cold when I went there, 
but one little boy not more than nine years old, was 
cutting wood, he said, for one of the neighbors, who 
was to pay him. I asked him what he was going 
to do with his money, and he said, he and his 
brothers and sisters, who were old enough to work, 
were trying to earn enough to buy some warm bed- 
clothes for their father, who was very sick, and if 
there was any money left afterwards, they were go- 
ing to save it very carefully. I dare say they will 
buy some warm mittens with it, for they must need 
them very much when they are at work out of doors. 
The sister takes in sewing, the oldest boy gets a 
good deal of work, and even the youngest earns 
something every week by going of errands for a 
gentleman. ‘Their father is very sick I am sure, 
for I saw him, and the children all had very poor 
clothes on, but you can’t think how neat and clean 
they looked ; and they seemed very happy and con- 
tented too. One of the boys told me they all went 
to Sabbath School, and learned a great deal which 
was pleasant and useful, and they had books to 
read at home in the week from the Sabbath School 
library. Now you know papa gives me money eve- 
ry week, and lately I have saved it instead of buy- 
ing useless things with it; sol am going, if you are 
willing, mamma, to give it to these poor children.” 

Charles felt very happy when his mother told 

- him that she approved of his plan, and he set off 
towards the yard where little Joseph was cutting 
wood. It was very cold as Charles turned the cor- 
ner of the street, and he began to think it was 
hardly worth while to go on, for such a little boy 
could not work in the cold; however he for once 
persevered, and on opening the gate he saw him 
hard at work. 

_ Well, I am glad you are here,” said Charles, 
‘for I want totalk with you. Have you earned as 
much money as you wanted for your father?” 

**O yes,” said Joseph, “ and mother says father 
has been a great deal better since he had warm 
clothing and some medicine, and we hope he will 
soon get well,” 

“* Well, you said you were going to save part 
of your money; what are you going to do with it ?” 

*“* Why mother said we should spend it just as we 
pleased.” 





“As the weather is so cold and you and your! 
brothers have no warm clothes or any mittens to! 
work in, | should think you had better buy some, 
and here is some money of my_own which I wish 
you would take and put it with yours, and it will 
help you a little.” 

“Oh no, we don’t want to spend it for such 
things I am sure, we have been wanting to earn 
some money because a good while ago my Sabbath 
School teacher told me about the Missionaries, who 
are sent out from here to teach the poor how to 
read, and about God too, and to carry them Bibles 
and Testaments. We all agreed to put our mon- 
ey, when we.could earn any, into a box and keep 
it for, that.” 

** But it costs a great deal of money to send these 
Missionaries, and buy books, and what you would 
give would not do much good among so many people. 

*“IT know it, but mother says poor people are not 
expected to give much, but if every body gives a 
little it will do a great deal of good.” 

Charles had often heard of Missionaries and Mis- 
sionary societies, and felt now that though he had 
a great deal of money, to spend as he pleased, he 
had not made a good. use of it. He walked home 
very thoughtfully, feeling sorry that he had wasted 
so much when there were so many ways in which 
he could do good, though he was. little boy. He 
was very glad he had become acquainted with Jo- 
seph, for though he was a poor boy he felt he could 
learn a great deal from him, and perhaps he might, 
by knowing more of him, not only get good, but do 
him and his family some kindness. 

Charles made many good resolutions which were 
faithfully kept, and I wish many other children 
would do as he did, and instead of spending their 
money in toys and trifles, think how they can do 
the most good with it. There is a great deal of suf- 
fering in the world, and every child can do a little 
toward making some poor or sick person more com- 
fortable, and perhaps have a trifle to put into the 
Missionary box too. In one short month much 
might be saved for this purpose. FRANCEs. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
EDWARD ELY. 

Messrs. Wittis & Ranp,—I have just been 
reading in my little paper, the “‘ Youth’s Compan- 
ion,” the account of Hannah Elizabeth Taylor. 
I am much pleased to read such narratives as that, 
and the one of Porter Brinsmade. ‘They make me 
think about my dear little brother Edward Ely, who 
died Sabbath morn, Sept. 6th, 1829, aged 2 years, 
8 months and 26 days. Ma says I may tell you 
something about him, and she is sure you will not 
be displeased to receive a letter from a little boy, as 
it will be teaching me to write, and your wish is to 
have all the readers of the Companion improve in 
every thing that is useful.* 

My little brother was born before I was quite 
seven years old. Besides him, I had no other 
brother or sister. He was a very dear little boy, 
There was something dignified and pleasing in his 
manners and conversation, which gained him the 
affections of all that knew him. He had but very 
little instruction, and Ma very much regrets that 
she should have had the mistaken impression, that 
there was time enough yet to teach him. He was 
very resolute, and when he was a very little boy, if 
he had had a fall or was otherwise badly hurt, he 
would use a!l his fortitude to avojd crying, and 
come to Ma with a cheerful face and say, “ Ma, I 
didn’t try, I didn’t try,” meaning he did not cry. 
He was a rude little fellow, and very fond of play ; 
but he was very affectionate and seemed to have ve- 
ry correct views of right and wrong. He appeared 
to pride himself in striving to do right; and when 
he was once decided, he was not easily diverted 
from his purpose. He was careful not to promise 
any thing that he was desired, unless he intended 
strictly to perform, 


* From the age of ‘* William, ’’ we are led to suppose, that 





he did not indite the account he has sent us, without the assist- 
ange of his mother. [EpiToRs. 
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For some months before his death, Ma thought 
she saw indications of en uncommon mind, and 
would frequently say she had adopted no plan of 
management with him, for she knew not what 
course to pursue. His feelings were very fine, and 
he appeared many times to be more considerate anq 
consistent than herself. He was very silent and at. 
tentive during family worship ; and often, during 
the evening service, when we thought him asleep 
we would find him sitting up in bed in his night 
clothes, Jistening with attention. He used to re. 
peat his little prayer, ‘‘ Now I lay me down to 
slecp, &c.” but would almost invariably ask first, 
‘“* Ma, does God love me when I pray?” On being 
told that he did, he would say, “ Well, then I'l telt 
him.” One evening, some time after he had lisped 
his prayer, he asked in a very earnest manner, 
‘“* Ma, isGod good?” On being answered in the af- 
firmative, he remarked with a tone of satisfaction, 
“ Well, then I love Him,” and went immediately to 
sleep. He used often to say, ‘‘ I must go home, I 
must go home;’’ which seemed prophetic. He 
would say too, ‘‘ I shall go away off and stay all 
alone, and I shall, and then I can’t see my Ma any 
more.’ On Monday, just one week before he was 
buried, he went to the burying ground, where Ma 
pointed out to him the grave of a little child re. 
cently buried, with a stick at each end of the grave, 
The Tuesday following, Ma, being alone with him, 
had occasion to reprove him, which always grieved 
hin very much. He mournfully observed, seeming 
to think Ma was not his friend, “‘ I havn’t got any 
Pa, Lhav'nt got any Grandma, and I hav’nt got any 
body. I shall go to the grave yard, and stay all 
alone where the sticks be, and I shall. 

He delighted in going to church, and was usually 
permitted to go in the morning. But the Sabbath 
preceding his death, Ma thought she would have 
him stay at home with her, and remarked to him 
that we had all gone to church, he cheerfully re- 
plied, ‘‘ No matter, Ma, I'll go alone.” He appear- 
ed so manly, and full of expectation, in this propo- 
sition, that Ma told him he might go. He accord- 
ingly came, a distance of perhaps a hundred rods; 
we did not see him until some one opened the pew 
door, when he came in and placing his little elbows 
in one of Pa’s hands, listened very attentively to 
the preaching. In the evening, after he had gone 
to bed, Grandma was repeating to him the Lord’s 
prayer. When she had got to “‘ thy kingdom come,” 
he interrupted her, by saying, ‘‘ Grandma! Mr. 
mM n said that to day.” She was surprised 
that he should have remembered it, for it was the 
text. The next Sabbath little Edward was a 
corpse. Oh how sudden!—His disease was the 
croup. We were not greatly alarmed until Satur- 
day noon, when his breathing was so distressing 
and loud, as to be heard even in the street. To- 
wards evening we sent for our minister, Mr. 
M n. As he came into the room, Edward put 
his little hands together and reached them out and 
put them into Mr. M n’s hands, looking at him 
affectionately as if rejoiced to see him, tho’ he 
could not speak. Mr.M n prayed for the bles- 
sing of our Saviour on this little dying child. He 
was perfectly quiet during this exercise, and we 
think he understood and enjoyed some of it. We 
had three physicians with him most of the night, 
but they could not relieve him. He made not the 
least complaint during his sickness, and appeared 
to be distressed at hearing me cry aloud. Ma ask 
ed him if he would not kiss poor brother William; 
he put up his little face and kiss’d me several times 
with a great deal of affection. Afterwards he kiss 
ed Ma in the same manner, as if he knew it was the 
last time. Once in his sickness he observed, “! 
don’t want any more apples, I don’t want any 
more pie, and I don’t want any thing.” He was 
perfectly sensible of all that passed. A few hours 
before he died, Ma asked him if he did not thed 
love God; he made no reply. She asked himif 
he could not say “ Yes—Ma’am;” he with much 
effort whispered, ‘‘ Yes—Ma’am.” : 

Grandma has since died, but it was at a distance 
from us; and we have likewise removed from the 
place where little Edward is buried, so that he 
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literally staying alone. 


such use of it as you think proper. 


play with me. 
and now when 


Yours respectfully, Wutu1am. 


with. 
June 16th, 1830. 
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From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
CHARLES AND THE SCHOOL. 

On aclear, bright morning in June, little Charles 
Green stood before his mother, with his innocent 
and rosy face quite disfigured with discontent. 
“Why,” said he, half crying, ‘‘ why need I go to 
school, mother? I don’t want to go; I don’t love 
to mee? 

a Tadeed ’ said Mrs. Green, ‘‘and what would 
you do with yourself all day, Charles %” 

“T would play with the dog and chase butterflies, 
and make sand pies, and play bake them in my 
oven. Oh, that is a pretty play, mother. Let me 
stay at home and play this morning; I will not 
make any noise to wake up baby,—and I'll be so 
good,——will you, mother?” said the sweet boy, 
looking in her face so coaxingly, that Mrs. Green, 
ifshe had not loved him very much, would have 
consented. But she was a truly good mother. She 
tried to make her little boy good, which she knew 
would make him happy. 

“ My dear child,” she said, “‘every body has dis- 
agreeable things to do sometimes ; and if they are 
patient and cheerful, after they have done the 
same things over and over many times, they often 
love to do them.” 

“But I shall never love to go to school, mother ; 
never.” 

“Yes, my dear, you will love to go to school, if 
you go every day cheerfully, because I wish you to 
go; you wil! have many things to do, that you dis- 
like, should you live to be a big man.” 

“Do you, mother, do things that you don’t like ?” 

“ Certainly—just at this moment I do not want 
tosew; [ should like much better to read in that 
beautiful work, which lies open on the table; that 
tells all about the brizht sun, the shining moon, and 
those twinkling stars which you wished you could 
take in your hand and turn over, to see what made 
them shine so.” 

“ Does that book teil all about such pretty things, 
mother?” said Charles, going up to the table, and 
turning over the leaves. 

“What is that man looking into that round box 
for, mother? Is he sitting on a table?” 

“No, my dear ; it is a platform, or stage, to hold 
that large box, as you call it. ‘The box is a teies- 
cope, through which, that gentleman, who is Mr. 
Herschel, a great astronomer, is looking at the 
beautiful moon ; and he can see it, almost as plain 
a8 you can see your face in the mirror; and that 
book tells what he sees.” 

_ “How I wish I could read it,” said Charles look- 
ing at it very thoughtfully. 

“TI don’t wonder you wish to read it, my dear. 
Reading is a delightful amusement. But if you 
play with the dog, chase butterflies, or make sand 
pies, all day, when will you learn to read? I re- 
member hearing a little boy say very often before 
he ever went to school, ‘‘ oh, dear mother, what shall 
Ido? I wish I had something to do.” Little boys 
and girls that know how to read, never need ask 
that question ; because they can always have some- 
thing pleasant to do. But when it rains, you know 
the butterfly can’t be chased, or the sand pies made; 
and the dog does not want to be played with all day. 
Now tell me, Charles, if you don’t think ’tis very 

ind in your parents to send you to a friend that 
will teach you to read?” . 
Charles took his hat, and said, “ I think it is very 





If there is any thing in this 
communication, which you think would interest 
any of the readers of the Companion, you may make 
One thing I 
would like to say, which is, that I used sometimes 
to be unkind to my little brother ; and when I came 
home from school, and he had been anxiously wait- 
ing for my return, to play with him, I was unwilling 
to stay with him, thinking he was not old enough to 
I have been very sorry since he died, 
I would, I have no brother to play 





kind; and I will try to learn to read, that I may 
read about the stars, and the moon.” 

His mother opened the door for him, and kissing 
his red lips, she said, ‘‘ Now you are a good boy ; 
and when you go to bed, I will tell you something 
about those bright stars.” 

The little boy ran gaily away, quite as happy as 
if he had been chasing the yellow butterfly, or play- 
ing with the dog. L. 








MORALITY. 








From the Youth’s Miscellany. 
THE SIGHTLESS. 

“TI did not always think, Ellen,” said Catharine 
Dorman, ‘‘that I could have been so happy as I 
now feel under this affliction. When I first knew 
that I was no more to see the familiar faces that 
1 had so long loved, I thought that as sleep, a 
darkness would be forever upon my heart, as that 
which dwelt perpetually around me on the outward 
world.” 

The speaker was a young pale girl, who was sit- 
ting with the companion she addressed, upon the 
steps of a vine-wreathed portico. As she turned 
her face while she spoke, it caught a slight flush 
from the rich glow of a summer sun-set, and her 
beautiful eye,—beautiful even amidst its darkness 
—seemed to discourse almost as eloquently as in 
former hours. 

Ellen answered only by stooping to touch her lips 
to the quiet brow of her companions. 

“Tt is true,” resumed the gentle speaker, ‘‘ that 
there are sometimes moments when I feel impa- 
tient and sorrowful ; but when I hear the soft step 
of my mother, or the approaching tread of your 
own light foot, Ellen, your affection seems such a 
deep fountain of blessedness, that I wonder how 1 
could for an instant yield to repinings. I did not 
love you half so well, my friend, when I could read 
your thoughts in your gentle eye, as now that your 
face has become to me only as a memory. 

“ Then how finely acute are the other perceptions 
rendered by blindness! I did not know half the 
exquisite touches of the human voice, till now, nor 
the thousand melodies of nature, nor the number- 
less delicate varieties of perfume that are mingled 
in the smell of sweet flowers, nor the almost impal- 
pable differences of touch; ane then, although 1 
can no longer look abroad upon the living forms of 
nature, I have them all pictured here, upon my 
heart, vividly and distinctly—as a lens will throw 
back into a dark apartment, in beautiful miniature 
proportions, a perfect shadowing of the outward 
scene. 

“Tt is true I cannot see the beautifel blossoms 
that are clustering in such profusion about my head, 
but I could call them all over by their names; and 
although I may not look again, dear Ellen, upon 
the glorious sunset sky, that we have watched to- 
gether so often, I know how the ciouds are sprink- 
led in their golden shadowing, over the blue con- 
cave—so I will not be sad that you must gaze upon 
them in loneliness.” 

Surely ‘‘God tempereth the wind to the shorn 
lamb,” murmured Ellen, while an affectionate tear 
trembled on her eyelids; then in a quicker and 
clearer voice she added, “ shall we sing, dear Cath- 
arine?” and the music of their sweet voices went 
up together. 

O, hallow the beautiful sun-set hour, 

When it comes with the hush of its chastening power ; 

Though the thoughts of the world, thro’ the day-glare, have been 
Betwixt God and thy heart like a shadowing screen, 


Now the hot pulse of nature is still’d into rest, 
So cool thou the fever that burns in my breast. 


The time of the twilight !—oh, cherish it well, 
For its whispering hush hath a holy spell! 
Aad the weary burden of earthly care, 

Is flang from. the heart by the spirit’s prayer ; 
And the haunting thoughts of the sinful day, 
Should pages with its garnish beam away. 


The sun set hour!—how its bright hues speak 

Of the dying smile on the Christian’s cheek ! 
And the stirring leaves, with their low sweet tone, 
Have a voice to the listening spirit known : 

And holier thoughts on your breast have power, 
Midst the hush of the beautiful sun-set honr. 











NATURAL HISTORY. 








From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
THE ROBIN. 

Every child has seen the robin, and heard a great 
many pretty stories about it. The parable which I 
am about translating from a German writer, has 
been told a great many times to the little children 
of Germany—and as children all over the world, act, 
and feel, and think alike, I doubt not my little 
friends will be very much gratified on reading it. 

** Once, on a cold winter’s day, a robin was peck- 
ing at the window of a cottager, as if begging for 
admittance. The good cottager opened the win- 
dow, and hospitably sheltered the confiding little 
creature in his dwelling. ‘The little bird picked up 
the crumbs which fell from the table, and all the 
children became very much attached to it. But 
when spring had agaia clothed the trees and bush- 
es with fresh verdure, the cottager opened his win- 
dow, and the little guest flew into the adjoining 
wood, built his nest, and filled the air with his war- 
bling songs. On the approach of winter the robin 
again returned to the dwelling of the cottager, and 
also brought his little mate along with him. On 
seeing them, the cottager and his children were 
much delighted, and one of the children said, ‘‘ Fa- 
ther, how expressive are the eyes of these dear lit- 
tle birds; they look as if they wish to say some- 
thing.” But the father replied, ‘‘ my children, if 
the little birds could speak, they would probably 
say, kindness wins confidence, and love begets 
love.” That all our little readers may remember 
this useful lesson, is the wish of their real friend. 


—eor— r. 
THE WOODPECKER. 


It is said, if you once give a dog a bad name, 
whether innocent or guilty, he never loses it. It 
sticks close to him wherever he goes: he has ma- 
ny a kick and many a blow to bear on account of 
it, and there is nobody to stand up for him. The 
Woodpecker is little better off. € proprietors 
of woods in Europe, have long accused him of in- 
juring their timber by boring holes in it, and letting 
in the water, which soon rots it. The colonists in 
America have the same complaint against him.— 
Had he the power of speech, which Ovid’s birds 
possessed in days of yore, he could soon make a 
defence. ‘‘ Mighty Lord of the woods,” he would 
say to man, ‘‘ why do you wrongfully accuse me? 
why do you hunt me up and down to death, for an 
imaginary offence? I have never spoiled a leaf of 
your property ,much less your wood. Your merciless 
shot strikes me, at the very time I am doing you 
aservice. But your shortsightedness will not let 
you see it, or your pride is above examining close- 
ly the actions of so insignificant a little bird as I 
am. If there be that spark of feeling in your 
breast, which they say man possesses, or ought to 
possess, above all other animals, do a poor injured 
creature a little kindness, and watch me in your 
woods only for one day. I never wound your 
healthy trees, I should perish for want inthe at- 
tempt. The sound bark would easily resist the 
force of my bill, and were I even to pierce through 
it, there would be nothing inside that I could fan- 
cy, or my stomach digest. I often visit them it is 
true, but a knock or two convinces me that I must 
go elsewhere for support: and were you to listen 
attentively to the sounds which my bill causes, 
you would know whether I am upon a healthy or 
an unhealthy tree. Wood and bark are not my 
food; I live entirely upon the insects which have 
already formed a lodgement in the distempered 
tree. Whenthe sound informs me that my prey is 
there, I labor for hours together, till I get at it, 
and by consuming it, for my own support, I pre- 
vent its further depredations in that part. ThusI 

discover you your hidden and unsuspected foe, 

which has been devouring your wood in such secre- 

cy, that you had not the least suspicion it was there. 

The hole which I make, in order to get at the per- 

nicious vermin, will be seen by you as you pass 
under the tree. I leave it as a signal to tell you 





that your tree has already stood too long. It is 
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past its prime,—amillions of insects, engendered by 
disease, are preying upon its vitals; ere long it 
will fall a log in useless ruins. Warned by this 
loss, cut down the rest in time, and spare, O spare, 
the unoffending woodpecker.” 








EDITORIAL. 








HOW SHALL I PRAY? 


God requires all people, both old and young, to 
pray to him. They are all dependent upon him, 
and it is his pleasure that they should acknowledge 
their dependence, and ask him for all the favors 
that they need, while they thank him for all they 
have received. It is also a great privilege, to go to 
God in prayer, and to tell him all our wants. It is 
to be supposed that every child wishes to pray; but 
many think they do not know how to do it ina 
right manner. ‘They need instruction about the 
proper manner of praying; and those who under- 
stand the scriptures and know how to pray, should 
teach them. 

It is proper that a child, when he prays, should 
go away by himself; into his bed-chamber, or into 
some retired place, where other persons will not 
see and hear him, and where they will not inter- 
rupt him. ‘When thou prayest, enter into thy 
closet ; and when thou hast shut thy door, pray to 
thy Father who is in secret, and thy Father who 
seeth in secret shall reward thee openly.” Those 
who know their own hearts and commune with 
God, have many things to tell him and ask of him 
which they do not want their fellow men to hear. 
They pray too, not to be seen by men and praised 
for it: but to obtain peace with God. They should, 
therefore, besides joining in the prayers of the fam- 
ily, often go to come retired place for that purpose, 
where they will be alone with God. 

Children, when they pray by themselves, should 
kneel down in a thoughtful and solemn manner, 
and think seriously what they are going to say and 
do, and “not be hasty to utter before God any 
thing” that might come to mind. It is proper, if 
they can be enough retired, that they should speak 


out their words, as if they were talking with some} 


person. It is truce a prayer may be accepted when 
we only think uver what we want to say, and say it 
to God in our mind only; for God knows the 
thoughts of our hearts. And sometimes this way 
is most proper, when people might overhear us if we 
spoke aloud. But when we can, it is better to use 
the voice and speak the thoughts out in words. 
The prayer seems to us more real and solemn ; and 
we learn better how to pray with our friends when 
it becomes our duty to do it. 

A child, when he prays, should use his own 


words, to express what he wants at the time. Some 
children repeat over the short prayers which their 
parents taught them when they were very young, 
Now this is the same, as if they 
should have two or three sentences to say over to 
their parents when they want favors; and should 
use no other words, for many months and years, in 
asking for what they want How ridiculous it would 
be, to ask fur a thousand different things, and tell 
as many different troubles and griefs, always in the 
And so if they always use the same 
words in prayer, in a short time it is no longer 
They only repeat a form of words with no 


and that is all. 


same words. 


prayer. 


more thought or meaning than a parrot has. Chil 


dren should not mock God with such a formal ser- 
vice. They should go to him, and pray out of a 
full heart for what they need now, and also feel 
what they need and what they say. Do you say 


you have not words; you do not know what to say 


How do you find words to tell your parents when 
you are hungry, or cold, or in pain?’ How do you 
find words to confess and plead for pardon, when 
you have offended your parents and wish to avoid 
punishment? How do you know what to say, when 
How do you express 
yourself, when you are in distress or danger, and 
You speak 
So, if you feel that 


you are pleased and happy ? 


beg your parents to fly to your relief? 
as you feel; and that is all. 


from his hand, that you are a sinner and need his 

mercy, you will find some words to express your 

wants. They will be the words you ought to use, 

because they will express the feelings and thoughts 

which you have at that time. Now let children 

practise in this way, and they will have words to 

use in speaking toGod. They may not be so good 

words as their parents or learned men could use ; 

but they will be such words as they themselves un- 
derstand, and such as convey their own meaning. 
God will understand them, and accept them too, if 
they come from the heart. > 

It is almost unnecessary to say, that children 
must feel what they speak when they pray. Ifthey 
make the best prayer that was ever heard, in words, 
when they do not feel so in their hearts, they do but 
‘mock God with their mouths, and lie unto him 
with their lips.” 

Children should pray with penitent hearts, be- 
lieving on the Lord Jesus Christ, presenting their 
petitions in his name alone. We are all sinners, 
even the youngest of us. Now. if we confess and 
forsake our sins we shall have mercy ; but if we try 
to hide our sins we shall not prosper. We must 
have sincere repentance or Godly sorrow ; for God 
knows whether we mourn for sin and hate it, or 
whether we still love it; and he pardons and hears 
none but the truly penitent. For sinners, there is 
no way of coming to God, but by the blood that 
Christ shed for the remission of sin, and pleading 
for mercy in his name, and believing on him with 
the heart. If too we pray for the pardon of sin in 
the morning, and then go and yield to temptation 
and commit sin again through the day, the Lord 
will not hear us; because, though we confess, we 
do not hate and forsake. We must love Christ and 
follow him, if we would be accepted in his name at 
the mercy-seat of his Father. 
Next week, some answer will be given to the in- 
quiry, What shall I pray for? 


—<—<——— 








MISCELLANY. 








THE BOY THAT COULD HOLD HIS TONGUE. 
A little boy, about six years old, was sent from 


‘60 miles from London. 


of chattering. 


he would do so. 


some minutes. 


swer. They tried several times to make him speak 
but he would not; and the consequence was, tha 
George gained the penny. 
Now I would say to you, reader, from this accoun 
of little George, that all children should keep thei 


‘In the multitude of words their wanteth not sin 
” 
be silent.” 
talking when they ought to be silent. 


you go to the house of God, or to the Sunda 


or pounds in the world. 


‘home on a visit to an uncle in the country, about 
Like many boys of that 
age, George was very full of spirits, and very fond 
Indeed he used sometimes to be 
threatened to have a bit of his tongue cut off, that 
he might not talk so much. One day, when he[ 
was in the parlour with two uncles, they made him 
an offer of one penny if he would sit still without 
speaking for half an hour, not at all expecting that 
But, however, little George re- 
solved within himself that he would try and get the 
penny. So he seated himself in his little elbow 
chair, and did not speak a word to any body for 
The uncles, seeing this, began to 
talk to him, but George would not speak. They 
asked him several questions, but would give no an- 


tongues in order, because it is right, and not be- 
cause they are to get money by it; and ifthey watch 
their tongues, and especially if they pray to Al- 
mighty God, “ Set a-watch, O Lord, before my 
mouth ; keep the door of my lips,” Psalm cxli, 3, 
they will keep from foolish speaking, knowing that 


but he that refraineth his lips is wise,” Prov. x, 19. 
Also, the wise man tells us that ‘‘ there is a time to 
It is often seen that children are found 
Let me re- 
commend you, when you are being taught, when 


school, always to listen to what is said to you, and 
not to be talking with others; and by God’s bles- 
sing you will become wise, and to get wisdom will 
be much better for you than to gain all the pense 
‘* Be swift to hear, slow to 


How some WEATHEN keep the Sabbath. 


Mr. Stewart, in his address before the Auxiliary 
Foreign Missionary Society of Hartford count 
speaking of the observance of the Sabbath amon 
Sandwich islanders, connected with the missionary 
stations, remarked that in some parts, where the 
missionaries had penetrated, the Sabbath is some. 
what regarded. ‘T’hey have no books and have had 
no instruction; yet they cease labour, clothe them- 
selves in their best apparel, and though ignorant of 
the Christian way of keeping the Sabbath Jay them- 
selves down to sleep. ‘T’hey have been known, he 
remarked, when wakened from their slumbers, and 
asked what they were doing, to reply very compla 
cently—‘‘ We are keeping the Sabbath.” It isa 
coincidence a little singular, remarks the Connect. 
icut Observer, that some individuals in this coun 
try keep the Sabbath in the same manner. 
—-ee— 
Plain Promises.—Dr. Watts said, ‘1 bless God 
T can lie down with comfort at night, not being anx. 
ions whether 1 awake in this world or another.” 
When almost worn out with infirmity, he observed 
to a friend who visited him, that he remembered an 
aged minister who used to say, that the most learn- 
ed and knowing Christians when they came to die 
had only the same plain promises of the gospel for 
their support asthecommon and unlearned. “ And 
so,” said he, “I find it. Jt is the plain promises of 
the gospel that are my support ; and I bless God they 
are plain promises, and do not require much labor 
and pains to understand them; for I can do nothing 
now but look into my Bible for some promise, to 
support me, and live upon that.” 


-—eae— 
Idleness is the badge of gentry, the bane of body 
and mind, the nurse of naughtiness, the step-mother 
of discipline, the chief author of all mischief, anda 
great cause not only of melancholy, but of many oth 
er diseases; for the mind is naturally active ; and 
if it be not occupied about some honest business, it 
rushes into mischief, or sinks into melancholy. 
Burrow. 











POETRY. 








The editor of the British Critic says, that the following lines 
were written by one of the moet distinguished authors now liv. 
ing, for the use of his own little daughter. Its beautiful sim 
plicity will recommend it at once to every parent : 
Ere on my bed my limbs I lay, 
God grant, me grace my prayers to say ! 
Oh God preserve my mother dear 
In heakh and strength for many a year ! 
And oh! preserve my father too, 
And may I pay him reverence due ! 
And may I my best thoughts employ 
To be my parents’ hope and joy ! 
Oh ! likewise keep my brothers 
From evil doings and from sloth, 
And may we always love each other, 
Our friends, our father, and our mother-! ; 
And still, Oh Lord, to me impart 
An innocent and grateful heart, 
Till after my last sleep I may 
’ Awake to thy eternal day ! 
t ee 
THE MARINER’S CHILD TO HIS MOTHER 


Oh, weep no more, sweet mother, 
Oh, weep no more to-night ;— 

And only watch the swelling sea, 
Beneath the morning light. 


Then the bright blue sky is joyful, 
And the bright blue sky is clear, 
And TI can see, sweet mother, 
To kiss away your tear. 


th 


t 
Ly 


But now the wind sweeps dreary 
O’er the dark and trackless deep, 
And I know your grief, sweet mother, 

Though I only hear you weep, 


My father’s ship will yet return, 

wi — o’er the main; 
hen the grapes are dyed with le 
au 


God will guide his stately vessel, 
Tho’ the sea be dark and drear, 
Another week of sunshine,— 
My father will be here. 


Ill watch with thee, sweet mother, 
But the stars fade from my sight, 


y 








you are dependent on God, that all you receive is 


speak.” —Child’s Com. 


Come, come and sleep, dear mother, 
Ob, weep no more to-night. [Youth’s Friend. 
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